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IN MEMORIAM— 
GEORGE GARRETSON WADE 


It is with profound sorrow that the Trustees of 
The Cleveland Museum of Art record the death of 
George Garretson Wade on June 29, 1957. Elected 
a Trustee in 1940, during years of devoted service 
he always had the needs and interests of the Museum 
close to his heart, carrying on in every way he could 
this long tradition of his family. 

Through generations their concern and vision have 
played a great part in the development of the 
Museum. Through his great-grandfather, the ground 
on which the Museum is built was deeded. Through 
his father, great purchase funds had come. He was 
a worthy descendant of this tradition and by reason 
of his many gifts, both of monies and of works of art, 
he was elected an Endowment Benefactor by the 
Trustees. It was also characteristic of his vivid con- 
cern that in his will he should have so substantially 
remembered the Museum. Few men had such innate 
modesty, such graciousness, consideration, under- 
standing. The sparkle of his eyes, the vigorous hand- 
shake, the considered interest with which he listened 
to whatever was presented to him were symbols of 
his basic friendliness. He was truly a dedicated man, 
dedicated to his family, to his friends, and to the 
many institutions which he so modestly but so 
greatly served. 
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THE DECORATIVE AND THE SUPER-REAL: 
TWO RAJASTHANI MINIATURES 


The sky is a dusky blue and against it stands a white pa- 
vilioned palace, its window and door openings a calculated 
and asymmetric arrangement of larger areas of blood red, 
smaller areas of green, with the slate blue of the sky above. 
Beneath a white awning and against crusty maroon a seated 
teacher holds a text and talks to a student while a third figure 
retreats to the left, his head turned to the right, half in and half 
out the red door. Behind the awning is a rudely bisected flower- 
ing tree rising on a white trunk into the blue from the maroon, 
a strangely flat leafy pattern crowned by two singing birds. The 
interior surfaces of the building, the tree, and the teacher’s 
carpet and pillow are a careful balance of pattern—arabesque, 
brick, tile or leaf—against the flat areas of white, blue, and 
varied reds. Below to the left a pink-walled segment of a circular 
pond arches up into the scene, black with water but broken by 
the pink and green of scattered lotus and two crisp white 
notes of confronted ducks. All the forms that are erect in nature 
reveal themselves in profile while those that lie horizontally, 
the carpet, pillow and pond, are demonstrated in plan, that is, 
willfully made erect. 

The relationships of all these components are varied and 
subtle. Some balances are achieved by pairings of three small 
areas to one large one. Intervals are not exactly repetitive, but 
as in the case of the row of eight vertical shapes which make up 
the walls, doors, porch and trunk, are varied in irregular but 
rhythmical progression. The whole pictorial effect is decorative, 
emphasizing flat areas of brilliant color in arbitrary ar- 
rangement. 

The picture thus described might well be a Matisse, but it is 
small, painted on paper, and comes from a remote interior of 
India. One might think that with the ready appreciation of the 
art of Matisse that the colorful art of the Rajput miniature 
painter would have a wider audience. But, except in certain 
Western “ivory towers,” and its country of origin, it has not. 
Perhaps the element of folk art ever present in Rajput painting 
puts the sophisticated Westerner off. Maybe the undeniable, 
but peripheral, literary and symbolic meanings in the subject 
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matter of the Rajput painters have clouded the pure delights of 
their pictorial art. 

The Museum’s collection of Rajput painting, begun early in 
1925 with the acquisition of miniatures from the pioneer collec- 
tion of Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, has been steadily and 
selectively increased to become one of the outstanding public 
collections in Europe and America. Two significant additions 
have been made recently. The first, described in the opening 
paragraph, is a “Musical Mode: Vangala Ragini’’’ acquired 
through the Edward L. Whittemore Fund. This brilliant page, 
typical of the torrid and arbitrary coloring of the seventeenth- 
century painters of Southern Rajputana, takes its place with 
eight others from the region already in the Museum’ and 
provides a standard for dating and provenance. For the Vangala 
Ragini is close to, even possibly identical with, a set of now 
well known Ragini with an inscription which definitely places 
them in the year 1680, at the city of Narsinghgarh (in Malwa 
about fifty miles west and north of Bhopal), and by the painter 
Madhava Das.’ The text at the top of the painting reads, 

His body is decorated with a beautiful string of munja (grass). He wears 

the skin of a young doe. He is a bell (vigorous) youth. His body shines 

with the brilliance of gold. He sings the sacred samau (hymn)—Van- 
galaragini. 
The text before the teacher reads, 

Rama Rama Sita Sita Rama (invoking the deities Rama, Sitarama) 

The Ragini equals the thousandfold expression of the delight in Rama, 

the delight of the mind. 


(translations by Dr. Stella Kramrisch, University of Pennsylvania). 


Seventeenth-century Rajasthani and Malwa painting, de- 
rived in part from the relatively realistic Mughal court style 
and in part from the earlier schematic native manuscript style 
of Gujarat, strikes one by its vibrant decorative qualities. In 
the eighteenth century, despite the re-assertation of secular 
1 56.9. H: 1154”; w: 934” (with border). H: 95<”; w: 734” (without border). Color with gold 


on paper. For the musical connotations of the Ragini see A. Coomaraswamy, Rajput Painting, 
(London, 1916), Ch. VI, p. 65 ff. 

2 25.13363 31-4513 33-4523 37-4543 38-302; 38.303; 54.261; 55.297. Other significant examples 
are in the George P. Bickford Collection, Cleveland. 

3 See K. Khandalawala, “Leaves from Rajasthan” in Marg, Vol. IV, no. 3, p. 55 and figs. 24 
and 25. An undated but congruent group is the Amaru-Sataka set in Bombay, see Moti 
Chandra, “‘An Illustrated Set of the Amaru-Sataka” in Bulletin of the Prince of Wales Museum 
of Western India, 1951-2, no. 2 (1953), pp. 1-63, figs. I-11. 
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strength by the native princes, the realism of the Mughal style 
becomes more dominant.’ A particularly important local school, 
only relatively recently recognized,> was that of Bundi, some 
forty miles northwest of Kotah in Central Rajputana. The 
Bundi school can be brilliant and un-real in color when painting 
mythological subjects,° but its full and particular qualities are 
to be found in the hunting scenes of about 1760-70 which are 
among the greatest products of Rajput painting. A large scale 
masterpiece of the Bundi school “Palace Ladies Hunting from 
a Pavilion” is the second recently acquired painting,’ this from 
the J. H. Wade Fund. 

The characteristic morphology of the Bundi style is abun- 
dantly evident in the profuse, even overwhelming, detail of the 
Cleveland picture and other related pages.* Profile heads have 
rather pointed faces but fully rounded skulls. The faces are 
carefully modeled with a distinctive shading technique involv- 
ing stippling and hatching and resulting in a slightly “hairy” 
appearance, even on the fair ladies. Vegetation, particularly 
tree foliage, is markedly rhythmical with even repetitions of 
suave, severely stylized individual units. This is particularly 
noticeable in the treatment of palms, reeds and bamboo. The 
landscapes are richly furnished with flora and fauna, the latter 
often shown at a “flying gallop.” The essential characteristics 
of the various animals are well studied: bulls and boars are dark 
and chunky, lions and tigers are sinuously and powerfully built 
and the deer family is tenderly, almost sentimentally, described 
—sleek and doe-eyed, rather like a particularly appealing 
corps-de-ballet. The Bundi coloring in landscapes is predomi- 
4 Basil Gray, Rajput Painting, (London, 1949), p. 5. 
® Notably by S. Kramrisch in The Art of India, (New York, 1954), pp. 49, 50, 214, and by 

the same author in Indian Painting, (A Loan Exhibition), Chinese Art Society of America, 
New York, 1956, p. 7, p- 10, nos. 14-19. W. G. Archer has recently given more information 
— ge _ school in Indian Paintings from Rajasthan, (Arts Council of Great Britain, 


6 Kramrisch, Art of India, p. 49, pl. VIII and in an unpublished miniature of the same subject 
in the collection of George P. Bickford, Cleveland. 

7 55.48. H. 15”; w: 1214” (with border). H: 1312”; w: 1034” (without border). Color, silver and 
gold on paper. Published: Kramrisch, Indian Painting, pl. 4, cat. no. 19. Exhibited at the 
exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 

§ “Ladies Shooting Tigers from a Tower” in the Baroda State Museum (L. Ashton, ed. The 
Art of India and Pakistan, New York, n.d., color pl. B, opp. p. 88, there described as “Rajas- 
thani”); “Portrait of a Rajput Prince” in the Indian Museum, Calcutta (P. Brown, “The 
Art Section of the Indian Museum, Calcutta” in Indian Art and Letters, New Series, Vol. 
IV, no. 1, pl. V, there described as “Rajput’’); “Palace Garden Scene” in the George P. Bick- 
ford Collection, Cleveland. 
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nately green, but when opportunity occurs gold and silver can 
be introduced. Often a peculiarly piercing orange is used in the 
sky. 

The dominant visual effect is that of sharp realism in detail, 
combined with often startling jumps in scale as in the Museum’s 
miniature where, at the upper right, in the seemingly unexcep- 
tionable far distance, a pair of super-giant deer run off through 
a grove of shockingly dwarfed trees. Perhaps this startling, 
almost surrealistic juxtaposition is what a New York critic saw 
when he mentioned the Cleveland page as a “cinematographic 
movement of deer in the breathtaking landscape.’ Unlike the 
often cruel, or at least impassive, realism of the Mughal painter, 
the Bundi artist’s vision possesses warmth and real charm. 
He is above all sympathetic and he transmits his mood through 
the painted reality of a fairyland. 

The ‘“‘Palace Ladies Hunting from a Pavilion” uses a warm 
green as a general ground tone and a cool mint-green for the 
bamboo clumps and the distant bushes. Lions, rocks, and ladies 
with their dainty muskets provide the necessary tawny touches 
while luxury is served in the silver of the lotus pond and the 
gold of the sun at the upper left. Greens are greener for the 
orange of the sky and the slaty blue of the wild boars at the 
lower right; and the brown and white deer herd is saved from 
banality by the lone maverick in its center—a surrealist young 
buck in blue. 

The detail is extraordinary and wonder increases as one 
looks further and deeper into the scene. For there is no ordinary 
view of nature here. As in the story of the ark the numerous 
animals, great and small, are paired. Save for the deer and a 
few lonely unfortunates, there are none but pairs. Lions, bears, 
boars, gazelles, rabbits, egrets, peacocks, cobras, even lizards 
exist only with their mates. The fertile jungle brush hides the 
one overtly religious object in the picture—a Shiva lingam in 
stone between the pavilion and the bamboo groove. As the 
primeval Hindu symbol of generation it dominates the page, 
not in itself, but as a symbol multiplied and made manifest in 
a teeming but lyrical vision of nature. SHERMAN E. LEE 


9H.L.F. (Henry La Farge?) in rt News, Summer, 1956, p. 50. 
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EARLY CHRISTIAN FORK AND SPOON 

The fork and spoon are so much a part of the accepted and 
the familiar that they seem an inevitable part of the routine 
of life. Yet this was not always so, the fork being extremely 
rare, only coming into general use well after the eleventh 
century A.D. The spoon was far commoner, although it too was 
actually a luxury item, usually fashioned from silver. The ac- 
quisition of an Early Christian fourth-century fork and spoon! 
in silver, probably found in Syria, brings these facts into focus. 
These two pieces were purchased from the John L. Severance 
Fund. 

The word exists for ““spoon” in both Greek and Latin. In fact 
there is a differentiation in terminology in Latin between the 
type with a pointed handle called coclear and those in which 
the handle is finished with a knob or in another such termina- 
tion. These are called /igula. The coclear type in which the 
pointed end was used to open shellfish, to spear them, or to 
carry eggs or meat of various kinds to the mouth thus really 
fulfilled in one instrument the functions of both the fork and 
the spoon. 

Actually there is no Latin word to designate a table fork. The 
word fuscincula reters more specifically to a large fork used in 
cooking. In the Vienna Genesis,’ sixth century, in the scene 
where the brothers come to Joseph, such a fork is represented, 
used in the preparation of food. A few small table forks, how- 
ever, such as the new Museum piece, are an indication that 
these table forks were occasionally used. In fact Leclercq’ 
published a fork similar to the new Cleveland accession but 
goes on to outline its extreme rarity. Like it, the Severance fork 
has two tines and the handle ends in a pied de biche, deer hoof. 
In an early manuscript such as the Vatican Codex* a fork of 
table type is laid on the table. But, the fork was only used oc- 
casionally in Roman and Early Christian times as the custom was 
to eat with the hands, using a coc/ear to spear food when needed. 

Apparently table forks were not the fashion and it is interest- 
ing to note that no references to them are recorded in literature 


159.7. L: 51146”; 52.6. 1: 5746”. The writer is indebted to C. Marvin Ross for many suggestions. 
2 Franz Wickhoff, Die Wiener Genesis, (Wien, 1895) Fol XXII—43, Tafel XLIII. 


3 F. Cabrol & H. Leclercq, Dictionnaire d’ Archéologie Chrétienne et de Liturgie Vol. 5, pt. 2 
(Paris, 1923), p. 2098, pl. 4617. 
4 Franz Wickhoff, op. cit., Fig. 20, Cod. Vat. Graec 746. 
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SILVER FORK AND SPOON 
Early Christian, IV Century 
Purchase from the John L. Severance Fund, 1952 
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until a mention in eleventh-century Byzantium. S.Pier Dami- 
ani? records that the Byzantine wife of the Doge of Venice 
among the softnesses brought from her country, carried food to 
her mouth with “‘fascinuli aurei atque bidentes.”” De Jerphan- 
ion® in his Byzantine studies has come to the conclusion that 
table forks were probably in quite common use in Byzantium 
during the eleventh century, at least among the rich. In the 
miniatures of the Hortus Deliciarum’ by Herrade de Landsberg, 
Abbess of Mount Saint-Odile in Alsace and dating about 1180, 
there are marked Byzantine influences and perhaps because of 
that influence the fork appears in the representation of The 
Last Supper. However, it is lacking in the Banquet of Esther. 
In England there is a mention in the thirteenth-century inven- 
tory of Edward I. In the inventory of Louis of Anjou in 1368, 
a fork of gold is recorded as a part of the Treasure of the Court 
of France. But, they were not used widely in France until well 
into the sixteenth century although they were in general use 
in Venice by 1518. 

Early spoons however exist in considerable numbers. In fact 
Leclercq® records one hundred and eight but many more have 
come to light since he published his Dictionnaire, the new 
Museum accession among them. The latter is the coc/ear type 
with a pointed handle. What makes it exceptional is the form 
of the bowl, not the usual oval or pear shaped outline, but 
instead a fiddle shape. The same is true of a piece in the 
Wallraf-Richartz Museum in Cologne’ called Roman and 
dated about 280 a.p. but certainly later. The Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts has recently acquired a similar piece. A spoon in 
the Rémisch Germanisches Zentralmuseum in Mainz is also 
called Roman. It may be early Christian. In the fourth-century 
Esquiline Treasure,’® as well as in the British Museum, there 
is also a single piece of this fiddle-shaped design. There are 
also seven coclear spoons in the Belgrade Museum, found in 
the district of Rudnik in 1859." 


5S. Pier Damiani, Opusc. 50, de Vita moniali, cap. 11, édit. de Paris, t.III, p. 340. 

6G. deJerphanion, S. J. La Voix des Monuments, Nouvelle Série, (Paris, 1938), pp. 243-48. 
7 Joseph Walter, Hortus Deliciarum, (Strasbourg-Paris, 1952), pls. 30, 35, 13- 

8 F. Cabrol & H. Leclercq, op. cit., Vol. 3, pt. 2, p- 3171. 

9 Fritz Fremersdorf, Die Denkmdler des Rémischen Kéln, Neuerwerbungen des Rémischen 
abteilung des Wallraf-Richartz Museums, (Berlin, 1928) pls. 127, 128. 

100, M. Dalton, Catalogue of Early Christian Antiquities, (London, 1g01) drawing 328. 

11M. Vassits, “La vaisselle d’argent du Musée National de Belgrade,” Reoue Archéologique, 
4th series, 1-2, (Paris, 1933), p. 23. Fig. 15. . 
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The Cleveland spoon can be compared, to determine its date, 
with a series of spoons of the coclear type, one of which with an 
oval bowl was found near the Port of Antioch and was part of 
a fourth-century Byzantine silver Treasure. Another is a spoon 
in the Traprain Treasure’? in Edinburgh which has the Chi- 
Rho, the Christ symbol, engraved on it. This find is dated in 
the late fourth or early fifth century by the coins found with it. 
The fiddle-shaped piece in the Esquiline Treasure referred to 
above is believed to be fourth century and of Mediterranean 
provenance. The recently acquired Mindenhall Treasure’’ in 
the British Museum has seven spoons with pear-shaped bowls, 
several with Christian inscriptions and they cannot be earlier 
than the Edict of Milan in 313 A.b. or later than the coin found 
with them which is early fifth century. The similarity of the 
Mindenhall Treasure to the Traprain find is marked and it 
seems likely that both were buried in the troubled years of the 
late fourth century or early fifth in Britain. 

However, in both of these treasures there are pieces, largely 
bowls, decorated with pearled borders, an unusual and charac- 
teristic motif. Similar to them are two pieces in Berlin,'* one 
of which has the place mark of the capitol—Byzantium. There 
is a similar bowl in the Metropolitan Museum of Art and there 
are, as well, two closely related pieces as yet unpublished, 
found near the Port of Antioch. The weight of evidence points 
apparently to a probable eastern Mediterranean origin for these 
silver finds with pearled borders and a fourth century date. 
There is furthermore the likely presumption that spoons found 
with them are of a similar date and provenance. 

WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 


PRINTS OF EDOUARD MANET 


The laborious development of Manet’s art, which blazed the 
trail of French impressionism, was based on an attitude Manet 
shared with his contemporaries in French literature, the 
Parnassiens. In conscious or unconscious revolt against the 


12.4. O. Curle, The Treasure of Traprain, (Glasgow, 1923), p. 64. Fig. 41. 


13 T, D. Kendrick, R.L.S. Bruce-Mitford, The Mindenhall Treasure, (The British Museum, 
1955), p- 14, pls. 8a, b, c, d, e. 


M Helmut Schlunk, Kunst der Spatantike in Mittelmeerraum, (Berlin, 1939), Taf. 25, no. 104, 
Taf. 27, no. 105. 
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romantic movement, Ma- Pa 
net’s generation eschewed 
drama orappeal to theemo- 
tions in favor of an atti- 
tude of Olympian detach- 
ment which they felt more 
appropriate to a scientific 
age. The scientific bias led 
the painter to new repre- 
sentations of form, light, 
and movement. This atti- 
tude of emotional detach- 
ment led to the ideal of art 
for art’s sake. The public 
met Manet’s innovations 
with outraged bewilder- = 
ment; they found Manet’s =. 
subjects either shockingly THE GUITARIST 

strange or merely uninter- Edouard Manet, Presch, 1832-1883 
esting and failed entirely to The Fanny Tewksbury King Collection, 1956 
realize that through his “garish” colors and “‘flat” forms he was 
seeking new means of representation. Manet’s prints were criti- 
cized for lack of technical finish in particular, and were there- 
fore ignored during his lifetime. For this reason the prints 
appeared only in small editions and for the most part, except 
for posthumous publications, they are rare. 

Recently, one of the great rarities, a first state of ““The 
Guitarist”’ was added to the Museum’s collections.” The 
etching, dated 1861 in the second state, represents the fascina- 
tion which Spanish art held for Manet early in his career. 
However, within three years after Manet’s only visit to Spain, 
this influence waned as Manet encountered pictorial problems 
unknown to his artistic predecessors.* 

Two lithographs purchased for the Dudley P. Allen Collec- 
tion in 1951, ‘““The Race Track’’* and ‘Civil War,’ resulted 


1 56.747. H: 310 mm.; w: 242 mm. Guérin 16. The Fanny Tewksbury King Collection. 

2 All the prints owned by the Museum included in the present discussion are of editions printed 
during Manet’s lifetime. 

3 Cf. Léon Rosenthal, Manet (Paris, 1925), pp. 119, 120. 


4 51.64. H: 365 mm.; w: 510 mm. Guérin 72, state I/II (first edition before the letters). Date 
1864. Ex coll.: Heinrich Stinnes. 


5 51.63. H:390 mm.; w: $10 mm. Guérin 75, first edition. Date 1871. Ex coll.: Heinrich Stinnes. 
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THE RACE TRACK 
Lithograph Edouard Manet, French, 1832-1883 The Dudley P. Allen Collection, 1951 


CIVIL WAR 
Lithograph Edouard Manet, French, 1832-1883 The Dudley P. Allen Collection, 1951 
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from Manet’s new preoccupation. “The Race Track” repro- 
duces in a more summary manner a scene Manet painted in 
water color in 1864. It is difficult to recall a print more typical 
of impressionism than this lithographic masterpiece by Manet 
in which contours dissolve in brilliant light and every line is 
expressive of movement. 

In May of 1871 Manet sketched the victims of street fighting 
at a corner of the Boulevard Malesherbes. From this observa- 
tion he developed the lithograph, “‘Civil War,” which comple- 
ments “The Race Track” in size but is its very antithesis in 
subject. In the latter Manet expressed rapid movement and 
spatial depth by means of line, here he concentrates on a nar- 
row segment of foreground where immobile forms are modeled 
in solid blocks of black and gray. The ideal of objectivity pro- 
hibited any emotion in Manet’s portrayal of the dead insurgent. 
The scene is presented as a factual observation which, to 
modern eyes at least, is much more compelling than the studied 
allegories of the romanticists. This does not mean, however, 
that Manet merely transposed to stone what he witnessed in a 
Paris street. The formal arrangement was the artist’s own con- 
tribution drawn, in fact, from his Spanish period, for it is the 
direct descendant of Manet’s painting fragment “The Dead 
Toreador’”® of 1864. 

Among the most appealing of Manet’s lithographs are two 
versions of a painted portrait of his sister-in-law, the artist 
Berthe Morisot, made in 1872. The first version’ contrasts the 
young woman’s face with the dark masses of her hat and jacket, 
with the ribbons of her hat framing the face on either side. The 
second version® of the portrait is a remarkable tour de force of 
draftsmanship. Manet reduced the portrait to little more than 
outline, sketching in the features with a few sensitive lines. 

Manet shared with other impressionists the simplifying 
influence of the Japanese print, indicated in the Berthe Morisot 


6 Now in the National Gallery, Washington, D. C. Manet’s painting in turn is analogous to 
the Velasquez painting of a dead warrior in the National Gallery, London (Marcel Guérin, 
L’Oceure gravé de Manet [Paris, 1944] No. 33). For a discussion of Manet and historical painting 
with particular reference to this lithograph see Joseph C. Sloane, “‘Manet and History,” 
Art Quarterly, XIV, no. 2, 1951, pp. 92-106. 

7 52.445. H: 204 mm.; w: 140 mm. Guérin 77, first edition. Date 1872. Purchased for the 
Dudley P. Allen Collection. 


8 s1.59. H: 218 mm.; w: 164 mm. Guérin 78, first edition. Purchased for the Dudley P. Allen 
Collection. 
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portraits and also apparent in the transfer lithographs, handled 
in broad washes like drawings with ink and brush, with which 
Manet illustrated Stephane Mallarmé’s translation of The 
Raven by Edgar Allen Poe. Three of the illustrations are in the 
Museum collection: the ‘Profile Head’ of the raven, ““The 
Raven on the Bust,” and “Under the Lamp.’” 
“Punchinello,”’® Manet’s final lithograph, was his most 
ambitious print experiment. It is a lithograph printed in colors 
from seven stones after a water color which Manet exhibited 
in the Salon of 1874. Although the model for the lithograph 
was the artist’s friend Edmond André in fancy-dress costume 
for the Opera ball, the police imagined it to be a caricature of 
Maréchal Mac-Mahon and destroyed the entire original edition 
of both proofs and stones.'' The laborious work was under- 
taken again, presumably with some alteration of the offending 
face, and the existing prints were made from a new edition on 
new stones. Although color lithography had been used for 
commercial printing, Manet pioneered in employing it as an 
artist’s medium. Thus ‘“Punchinello” heralds the golden era of 
French color lithography: the work of Toulouse-Lautrec, 
Bonnard, and Vuillard. LOUISE S. RICHARDS 


OCTOBER LECTURE 


On Friday, October 25, at 8:15 p.m. Rensselaer Lee will lec- 
ture on ‘“Tasso’s Influence on the History of Painting.” Dr. 
Lee is Chairman of the Art Department at Princeton Uni- 
versity. He has had a most distinguished academic career and 
was Executive Secretary of the American Council of Learned 
Societies on the Protection of Cultural Treasures in War areas 
during 1944 and 1945. He was a member of the Institute for 
Advanced Studies at Princeton in 1934, 1942-1944 and 1946- 
1947 and he has contributed to the College Art Fournal and 
the drt Bulletin. The lecture will be held in the auditorium of 
the old Art School Building at 11441 Juniper Road. 

9 23.215. H: 158 mm.; w: 162 mm. Guérin 85, only state. Purchased for the Charles W. Harkness 


Collection. 21.381. H: 275 mm.; w: 375 mm. Guérin 86a, only state. Gift of Mrs. Ralph King. 
26.297. H: 475 mm.; w: 316 mm. Guérin 86b, state II/II. Gift of Mrs. Ralph King. Date 1875. 


10 51.60. H: 462 mm. ;w: 335 mm. Guérin 79, state III/III, early printing of second edition. 
Date 1876. Purchased for the Dudley P. Allen Collection. 


11 Guérin, op. cit. no. 79. This was the second lithograph by Manet suppressed by the govern- 
ment of Louis-Philippe. The first was his “Execution of the Emperor Maximilian.” 
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OFFICERS, TRUSTEES AND COMMITTEES 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
GEorGE P. BICKFORD SEVERANCE A. MILLIKIN 
CHARLES B. BOLTON LAURENCE H. NORTON 
FAYETTE Brown, JR. Mrs. R. HENRY NORWEB 
Haroip T. CLARK RALPH S, SCHMITT 
M. Coe JAMES N. SHERWIN 
EpwaARD B. GREENE *G. GARRETSON WADE 
LEONARD C. HANNA, JR. Joun S. WILBUR 
Mrs. ALBERT S. INGALLS Lewis B. WILLIAMS 


OFFICERS 
HAROLD TERRY CLARK 
LEONARD COLTON HANNA, JR. 
EpWARD BELDEN GREENE 
Lewis BLAIR WILLIAMS 
RALPH S. SCHMITT 
ALBERT J. GROSSMAN 
Assistant Treasurer BurTON A. MILLER 
Secretary WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 
Assistant Secretary *G. GARRETSON WADE 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
The President and First Vice President, ex officiis 
EpwaArpD B. GREENE GARRETSON WADE 
RALPH S. SCHMITT Lewis B. WILLIAMS 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 
Lewis B. WILLIAMS, Chairman 
Harotp T. CLARK, ex officio 
Epwarp B. GREENE SEVERANCE A. MILLIKIN 
LEONARD C. HANNA, JR. LAURENCE H. NORTON 
RALPH S, SCHMITT 


President 
Vice Presidents 


Treasurer 
Assistant Treasurer 


ACCESSIONS COMMITTEE 


The President and the Director, ex officiis 
RAcpH M. CoE LEONARD C. HANNA, JR. 
EpwARD B. GREENE _ Mrs. R. HENRY NORWEB 

Lewis B. WILLIAMS 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


The President of Western Reserve University 
OHN S. MILLIS 
The President of Case Institute of Technology 
T. KEITH GLENNAN 


Mrs. DupLey S. BLossom Mrs. ELroy J. KULAS 
Henry Hunt CLARK ERBERT F. Leisy 
NATHAN L, DauBy WINFRED G, LEUTNER 
ARNOLD DAvISs Mrs. Joun S. Lucas 
Mrs. Howarp P. EELLS A. M. Luntz 
Mrs. JAMEs A. Forp Mrs. WILLIAM G. MATHER 
Mrs. EpwarpD B.GREENE JOSEPH MCCULLOUGH 
GEORGE GUND Mrs. MAtco”m L. McBripE 
Mrs. Howarp M. HANNA Mrs. MATTHIAS PLUM 
ROBERT HELLER Mrs. GILBERT P. SCHAFER 
GUERDON S. HOLDEN JOHN SHERWIN 
Mrs. JOHN H. Horp Lockwoop THOMPSON 
Mrs. T. P. HOWELL WILLIAM C, TREUHAFT 
HELEN HUMPHREYS Dr. PAut J. VIGNos, JR. 
Davip S. INGALLS HELEN B. WARNER 
H. KENDALL KELLEY ROBERT A. WEAVER 
Howarp E, WISE 


JUNIOR COUNCIL 


Chairman Mrs. RosBert O. ALSPAUGH 


THE STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


Director WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 

Associate Director SHERMAN E, LEE 
Secretary to the Director Louise G. SCHROEDER 
Editorial Assistant ADELINE G. SCHIRRIPA 
Comptroller ALBERT J. GROSSMAN 
Registrar LILLIAN M. KERN 
Membership Secretary, Emeritus I. T. FRaRY 


In Charge of Public Relations 
MARGARET R. PARKIN 
Assistant in Membership RENE M. JOHNSTON 
In Charge of Printing Shop EpMmunD H. Lutz 
In Charge of Photograph Shop RIcHARD GODFREY 
Superintendent of Buildings JosepH J. KRAYNAK 
Assistant Superintendent G. Louis McManus 


CURATORIAL, LIBRARY, AND EDUCATIONAL 


Curator of Decorative Arts WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 
Assoc. Cur. of Decorative Arts HELEN S.FOOTE 
Asst. in Decorative Arts CORNELIA W.HUMMEL 


Curator of Textiles Dorotuy G. SHEPHERD 
Asst. in Textiles Gay SAMPLINER 


Curator of Near Eastern Art 
Dorotny G. SHEPHERD 
Curator of Oriental Art SHERMAN E, LEE 
In Charge of Classical and Egyptian Arts 
SHERMAN E. LEE 
WILLIAM E, WarD 


HEnrRY S. FRANCIS 
Asst. in Paintings Nancy COE 
Asst. in Paintings ANN TZEUTSCHLER 

Curator of Prints & Drawings HENRY S. FRANCIS 
Assoc. Curator of Prints & Drawings 

LEonA PRASSE 

Asst. Curator of Prints & Drawings 
LoulsE S. RICHARDS 
WALTER BLODGETT 


Asst. in East Indian Art 
Curator of Paintings 


Curator of Musical Arts 


Librarian ELLA TALLMAN 
Associate Librarian CHARLOTTE VAN DER VEER 
Reference Assistant ELTA ALBAUGH 

Curator of Education THomas Munro 
Assoc. Curator, Emeritus Louise M. DuNN 
Assistant Curator EpwWArRD B. HENNING 

Circulating Exhibits 


Administrator Doris E. DUNLAVY 


Preparator Josepu G. ALVAREZ 
Assistant FREDERICK L, HOLLENDONNER 
Supervisors: 


Children’s Classes DorotHy VANLOOZEN 
Cleveland Public School Classes RONALD Day 


Clubs MARGUERITE MUNGER 
Publications ADELINE G. SCHIRRIPA 
Research MArGARET F. Marcus 


Special Activities GERTRUDE S. HORNUNG 

Special Exhibits JANET Mack 

Instructors: CHARLOTTE BATES, BETTY ELLIOT, 
Mavup Pay, Lois RaascH, NANCY 
SERAGE, JUANITA SHEFLEE, BARBARA 
J. SHISSLER, DorotHy TAYLOR 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

During the period that the Museum 
will be closed for construction purposes, 
exhibitions, classes, and other activities 
will be held at the Old Art School on 
Juniper Drive. Hours of admission are 
below. 

Open daily 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. except 
as follows: 

Closed Mondays 

Open Wednesdays g a.m. to 10 p.m. 

Open Fridays 7 p.m. to Io p.m. 
during lecture season 


Open Sundays I p.m. to 6 p.m. 


GALLERY ADVICE 


Members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors, but appointments should be arranged in 
advance, 


MEMBERSHIP 
Foundation Benefactors contribute $500,000 
Benefactor Fellows contribute 250,000 
Endowment Benefactors contribute 100,000 
Benefactors contribute 25,000 
Endowment Fellows contribute 10,000 
Fellows in Perpetuity contribute 5,000 
Fellows for Life contribute 1,000 

Living or Memorial Endowments 
contribute any sum above 500 
Special Life Members contribute 500 
Life Members contribute 250 
Fellows contribute annually . 100 
Sustaining Members contribute annually 25 
Annual Members contribute annually 10 


Full particulars may be had upon request. 


AN ENDOWMENT TO THE MUSEUM, BY GIFT OR BEQUEST, BECOMES A PERMANENT MEMORIAL. 
SUCH GIFTS ARE DEDUCTIBLE FROM INHERITANCE, ESTATE, OR FEDERAL INCOME TAXES 


*Deceased. 
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